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A FRANCO-ITALIAN DETENTE 





BRIAND’S statement on July 10 
® before the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs of the Chamber of Deputies, to 
the effect that he had officially advised 
M. Mussolini of France’s readiness to 
suspend naval construction for the next 
six months in order to permit of negotia- 
tions between the two countries, has 
served to relieve the tension which had 
been created in Europe by recent develop- 
ments in Franco-Italian relations. On 
July 14 M. Mussolini expressed his will- 
ingness to observe the proposed naval 
holiday, during which an attempt is to be 
made to reach a satisfactory agreement 
on all outstanding issues. Slight as the 
concession made by the two governments 
may appear to technical experts, in view 
of the fact that both French and Italian 
shipyards are fully occupied with the con- 
struction of ships already begun, its psy- 
chological effect is to establish a basis for 
the amicable discussion of questions which 
only a week ago had appeared to be 
fraught with danger of war. 


The problems which have embittered 
Franco-Italian relations since the close of 
the World War—the status of Italians in 
Tunis and the rectification of Libya’s 
frontier under Article 13 of the Treaty of 
London—have been further aggravated 
during the past few years by a conflict 
of policy between the two countries in the 
Balkans and the occurence of anti-Fascist 
incidents on French soil. Negotiations 
for the adjustment of Italy’s claims in 
North Africa were opened in Rome in 
1928. These negotiations were interrupted 
on the eve of the London Naval Confer- 
ence, which failed to secure agreement be- 
tween France and Italy on naval questions 
and, in consequence, served to increase the 
existing tension. 


M. Briand and M. Grandi, Italian Min- 


ister of Foreign Affairs, attempted to re- 
sume negotiations at the meeting of the . 
Council of the League of Nations held in 
May at Geneva. M. Grandi suggested the 
substitution of direct negotiations by ex- 
perts appointed by the two governments 
for the slower methods of diplomacy. M. 
Briand, however, expressed the opinion 
that diplomacy was best calculated to se- 
cure the desired results; should diplomacy 
fail, “an accord would be sought by means 
of direct contact between the responsible 
ministers.” M. Briand took the view that 
the settlement of political issues should 
precede discussion of technical problems, 
while M. Grandi favored adjustment of 
the naval question before passing to a con- 
sideration of Italy’s claims in North Af- 
rica. M. Grandi stated on June 4, how- 
ever, that the Italian government was 
willing to suspend its program of con- 
struction for 1930 during the course of 
negotiations on the naval question, pro- 
vided France did likewise. 


The bellicose speeches delivered by M. 
Mussolini during his tour of Northern 
Italy, immediately following the Geneva 
conversations, made it difficult, according 
to M. Briand, to proceed with diplomatic 
negotiations, and Franco-Italian relations 
reached an impasse. The press of both 
countries claimed that their respective 
governments had made friendly overtures 
which had found no response across the 
border. French editorials denounced 
Italy’s militaristic attitude, attributing it 
to unjustified nervousness, a desire for 
expansion, and the intention to disturb the 
peace of Europe. The Italian press, for 
its part, declared that France was fortify- 
ing her frontier against Italy, was spend- 
ing large sums of money on armaments 
and war material, perpetuating French 
hegemony in Europe, and inciting her 














ally, Jugoslavia, against Italy. In an 
atmosphere so charged with mutual sus- 
picion and recrimination the slightest in- 
cident is apt to be interpreted as a threat 
of war. It is to be hoped that the détente 
produced by M. Briand’s proposal, and its 
acceptance by M. Mussolini, will dispel the 
prevailing nervousness, and facilitate the 
satisfactory adjustment of issues which 
are not in their nature insoluble. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


The Viceroy’s Speech 


Lord Irwin’s address to the Indian 
Legislature on July 9 made clear that the 
British government will not be deflected 
from the course it has mapped out for 
the revision of India’s Constitution. At 
the round-table conference, to be opened 
in London on October 21, it will not be 
bound by the recommendations of the 
Simon report, nor will it engage to meet 
the Nationalists’ demands in advance. 
Although characterizing the Simon report 
as a “weighty and constructive contribu- 
tion to a most difficult problem,” the Vice- 
roy declared that the London conference 
would be “free to approach its task greatly 
assisted indeed, but with its liberty un- 
impaired by the report of the Statutory 
Commission or by any other documents 
which will be before it.” His Majesty’s 
government, he declared, conceives of the 
conference “not as a mere meeting for dis- 
cussion or debate, but as a joint assembly 
of representatives of both countries on 
whose agreement precise proposals to Par- 
liament may be founded. The conference 
will thus enjoy the unfettered right of ex- 
amining the whole problem in all its bear- 
ings with the knowledge that its labors 
are of no academic kind; and His Maj- 
esty’s government still hopes that Indians 
of all schools of thought, whatever the 
attitude some have hitherto taken, will be 
ready to share in this constructive work.” 


This last statement is manifestly an 
open invitation to the opposition Indian 
leaders to join in the London conference. 
The Viceroy’s speech, however, strongly 
denounces the civil disobedience movement 
launched by Gandhi, and political amnesty 
to the jailed leaders evidently waits upon 
the calling off of the movement. It was 
not to be expected that the British gov- 
ernment would see fit to meet the demand 
of the Nationalist leaders that the express 
purpose of the round-table conference 
should be the formulation of proposals 
granting dominion status to India. The 
Viceroy did make answer to this demand. 
He repeated the declaration made in his 
pronouncement of last November that his 
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government considered dominion status to 
be “the natural completion of India’s con- 
stitutional growth.” This is the nearest 
answer given as to the scope of the forth- 
coming conference, so far as meeting 
India’s basic demand for the substance 
of self-government is concerned. It re- 
mains to be seen whether such a guarded 
declaration, when combined with the ad- 
mitted difficulties inherent in the present 
movement of mass disobedience, will prove 
sufficient to attract a representative group 
of Indian leaders to London in October. 


T. A. BISSON 


The Rhineland and the Saar 


Press dispatches have made much of 
the German reprisals against persons who 
were active in 1923 in the Separatist 
movement in the Rhineland and which 
marred the recent evacuation of French 
troops. 

Whatever the actual facts as to the 
riots, they seem to have been at least in- 
directly responsible for the “adjourn- 
ment” of the Franco-German negotiations 
in Paris regarding the return of the Saar 
territory to the Reich. The Germans have 
felt able to press their point of view be- 
cause in any case, if a settlement is not 
arrived at earlier, the Versailles Treaty 
provides that a plebiscite shall be held 
in the Saar in 1935 to determine its future. 
There is no doubt but that the vote would 
result in an overwhelming majority for 
return to the Reich. 

It is well known that grave difficulties 
had arisen as to the reversion of the Saar 
mines to the Prussian and Bavarian state 
administrations, the French insisting on 
retention of some form of participation 
in their administration. The price which 
Germany should pay for the return of the 
mines has also caused great difficulty. 
Now, not only have the negotiations been 
suspended at least until the fall, but it is 
admitted that a complete breakdown 
was only averted by adjournment. Fur- 
thermore, the withdrawal of the Franco- 
Belgian railway defence force in the Saar, 
which was confidently expected on July 
10 as a result of the Rhineland evacuation, 
has been postponed. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 





The Treaty Veto of the American Senate, by 
Denna Frank Fleming. New York, Putnam’s 
(The Knickerbocker Press), 1930. 

A survey which concludes that the power of 
the Senate over treaties is harmful and should 
be transferred to a majority of both Houses. 

Les Deux Europes, by Francis Delaisi. Paris, 
Payot, 1929. 

A brilliant economic argument in favor of the 
United States of Europe. 
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